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A Veronese inscription records the transfer of a statue to 
the Forum from the Capitolium where it had long been lying, ap- 
parently fallen from its pedestal.^ This happened in ca. 380 a.d. 
Verona is, therefore, one of the few cities of Italy — only eight 
according to Wissowa — where the existence of a Capitoline 
temple is certain.^ It is a tradition in Verona that this same 
statue is the one that still stands, with its medieval additions, 
in the Piazza delV Erbe, the local '' mascot ^^ Madonna Verona. 

This Capitolium and the Judicial Forum connected with it 
have never been located. It has been taken for granted that 
they were situated on the left bank, on the other side of the river 
from the bulk of the city; that is, at Castel S. Pietro, the ancient 
arx of Verona. It was thought that in consequence of the 
total destruction of ancient buildings at this point, especially 
by the Visconti in building the fortress, there was no hope of 
finding the least trace. The students of Roman Verona had, 
therefore, decided to be satisfied with its splendid amphitheatre, 
the recently uncovered theatre, and the important Roman 
gates of Porta Borsari and Arco dei Leoni — a group which 

^C.I.L. V, 3332, now in the Museo Lapidario: Hortante beatitudine 
temporum DDD. NNN. Gratiani Valentiniani et Theodosii Auggg. Statuam 
in Capitolio diuiacentem in cereberrimo fori loco constitui iussit. Val. Palla- 
dins VC. Cons. Venet. et Hist. 

^Kuhfeldt, De Capitoliis imperii romani, enumerates the following: (l) Capua, 
(2) Nola, (3) Pompeii (?), (4) Histonum, (5) Marruvium, (6) Abellinum, (7) 
Beneventum, (8) Ostia, (9) Falerio, (10) Faesulae, (11) Florentia, (12) Ravenna, 
(13) Verona, (14) Aquileia, (15) Brixia (?), (16) Tergeste. Wissowa in P.W. 
s.v.gives only eight capitolia in Italy as certainly proved by historical texts or 
inscriptions: that is Nos. 1, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 13 of the above list, placing 
the rest, with some others, such as Saepinum, Puteoli, Suessula, Formiae, 
Peltuinum and Aquae Cutiliae, in a list of mere possibiUties. 
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makes of Verona in its remains the most important Roman city 
in Italy after Rome and Pompeii. 

It was my opinion, however, that this premise was a mistaken 
one and that, according to a more usual rule, the Capitolium 
and Judicial Forum should be sought near the intersection of 
the cardo maximus and decumanus maximus in the heart of the 
city on the other or right bank of the Adige. I was strengthened 
in this opinion by the name S. Giovanni in Foro given to an early 
church at this point and especially by the early religious law 
which I recently discovered, according to which the consecrated 
area of a Roman colony could not be on both banks of a river, 
because the formula by which the consecration was effected 
could not pass running water. To this I shall return later.^ 
While holding this opinion as to the location of Forum and Cap- 
itolium, I had no expectation of ever being able to put it to the 
proof because there was apparently not a trace of ancient ruins 
at this point nor any record of past discoveries there. 

I was in Verona in November, 1912, for further study of the 
Roman city gates, and especially of the destroyed arch of the 
Gavii, which I had identified as the Colony or Municipal arch of 
Verona.^ This arch stood across the decumanus as it ap- 
proached the city before it entered it by passing under the prin- 
cipal gate in the Roman walls now called Porta Borsari. The 
present wide street called Corso di Porta Borsari follows exactly 
the old decumanus line until it reaches the Piazza dell' Erbe, 
which appears to correspond to the Market forum of the 
Roman city. It was here that the cardo street intersected the 
decumanus. 

In passing through this section one day with the engineer 
Giusti, superintendent of buildings of Verona, I investigated 
the spot, south of the Corso Borsari, where I believed the Capi- 
tolium to have stood, between it and the Via Pellicciai. We 
both noted that exactly at this point there was a considerable 
hillock, with its centre in the Piazzetta di S. Marco. It flashed 
into my mind that this hillock must be artificial, because the 
ground on which Verona stood, in a sharp S-Iike bend of the 

1 Paper read, October, 1912, before the International Archaeological Con- 
gress and to be published in its Report. Also paper read at annual meeting 
of the Archaeological Institute of America, December, 1911; see abstract^ 
A J. A. XVI, 1912, pp. 109 f. 

2 Frothingham, Roman Cities in Italy and Dalmatia, pp. 251 ff. 
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river and enclosed by it, was entirely a level alluvial deposit. 
Any elevation then must be due to the accumulation of ruined 
buildings, and such an accumulation under any point of medieval 
Verona must be Roman. The reason for the existence of a 
mound of ruins just at this point was a pertinent confirmation 
of my theory, because it was the habit to imitate Rome in the 
colonies so far as possible and to set the Capitolia on an elevation 
overlooking the Forum. Wherever possible a natural declivity 
was selected, as at Brescia. But where the ground was level 
throughout, as at Spoletum, Verona and Ostia, the plan was to 
raise the temple on a very lofty superstructure, and to approach 
its platform by a monumental stairway. In the ruin of the city 
there would be a much greater mass of debris to the square yard 
at this point than anywhere else, and consequently a mound- 
like appearance when the new surface was leveled and the 
medieval city was built upon it. Would it not be possible, I 
asked myself, to find in the substructures of the mediaeval 
houses of Verona at this point some traces of the original Ro- 
man structures? 

Sig. Giusti introduced me to some of the shopkeepers, lawyers^ 
wine dealers and others who owned the houses around the 
Piazzetta di S. Marco. We began under the house at the head 
of the square facing toward Corso Borsari. Here it was that I 
thought we might find traces of the Capitolium substructures 
by descending into the cellars, which we judged were very 
deep, since a plumb-line could be dropped nearly twenty feet 
through a skylight opening on the square. The guess proved 
correct. The results so far surpassed my hopes that instead of 
discovering only faint traces, I was able, after four days of under- 
ground study in the cellars of the houses in this region, to recover 
not merely the plan but a large part of the structural elements 
of the lower parts of the Capitolium and Forum and of some 
of the structures that backed against the temple. This result 
was due largely to the indefatigable energy and diplomacy of 
my friend the engineer, Gaetano Giusti. None of the house 
owners seemed aware of the fact that the walls of their cellars 
were to a considerable extent Roman, and no Italian archaeo- 
logists appear ever to have discovered this fact. It does not 
seem to have excited much comment that the lower cellar floor 
at the house in the Piazzetta S. Marco was about twenty feet be- 
low the level of the pavement, and that no cellars of that depth 
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would have been dug de novo in the Middle Ages or the Renais 
sance. It was here that I found, immediately below the sky- 
light, two large tunnel vaults of good Roman construction of 
concrete faced with brick, with their crowns well below the 
present street level and isolated, in perfect preservation. These 
seemed to me the substructures of the Capitoline cella. If I 
was correct there should be a third parallel vault. This was 
hunted for and found in the neighboring cellar of a basket-maker. 
Here also I found the vaulted substructure of the pronaos and 
then, in other cellars, there came to light other tunnel-vaulted 
passages that supported the temple platform on either side 
of the cella, connecting at right angles with that under the 
pronaos. The outer wall of the podium, of excellent course 
masonry, was found to continue beyond the line of the pronaos 
toward the Corso dei Borsari and at right angles to it. By 
visiting cellar after cellar it was found to continue practically 
to the line of the decumanus = Corso. Investigation of cellars 
beyond the Corso failed to discover the least trace of any con- 
tinuation. This was on the east side of what I considered the 
Forum area. The cellars in a corresponding position on the 
west side showed that while the same podium had existed here, 
it was much less preserved and much less utilized as foundation 
for later constructions. Still, it was here that was discovered the 
crowning cornice of the podium, which made it possible to 
reconstruct it in all its features. The other parts of the mem- 
berment had been already found in the east wall. 

Two or three proofs were needed to substantiate my conjec- 
ture that the three parallel tunnel vaults formed the substructure 
of a triple cella which faced toward the north, and was approached 
from the decumanus street. The first of these proofs would 
be traces of the monumental stairway toward the north. This 
stairway would, naturally, be a solid structure, and if it occupied, 
as I conjectured, the little square of S. Marco and the houses 
on the declivity between it and the Corso Borsari, there would 
not exist under these houses any deep cellars like those I had 
been visiting on either side — east and west of the square. As a 
matter of fact this turned out to be the case. There was not a 
trace of a cellar of any sort or of underground passages between 
the tunnel-vaulted gallery of what I call the pronaos and the 
street line of Corso Borsari. The downward slope also corre- 
sponds exactly to the line of such a monumental staircase and to 
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the debris that would accumulate at its foot. Excavations 
would undoubtedly bring its foundations to light. 

At the rear or south end of the cella substructure, however, 
there seemed to be a difficulty. The three tunnel vaults were 
not closed at that end by any wall, and such a wall had to be 
presupposed to support the rear wall of a cella. Five minutes 
with a pick showed that this wall had existed and been demol- 
ished. Its foundations were found on the surface. The thick- 
ness of this wall was two metres. There remained a minor 
question to be settled. It was to be supposed that the conse- 
crated area of the temple ended at the rear wall of the cella 
and that the line of small structures that backed against it and 
faced on the Roman street parallel to the Corso Borsari (which 
corresponded practically to the Via Pellicciai) were civil struc- 
tures, probably shops. In this case religious custom required 
that the rear wall of the cella and the rear wall of this line of 
shops should not be a single wall but a double wall. There 
could be no party wall between a sacred area or templum and a 
profane area. My theory would, therefore, be defective unless 
it should result either that the wall I had found was a double 
wall or that there was a second wall parallel to it. There ap- 
peared to be no second wall. I reasoned that if the wall we had 
found were double the heavier part would be toward the temple 
and the thinner toward the shops. The pick was used again 
and this conjecture was also found to be correct. There was a 
thin wall of 0.55 m. toward the shops of Via Pellicciai; then an 
air space of ca. 0.25 m. ; then the rear wall of the temple substruc- 
ture with a thickness of 1.25 m. This discovery solved the last 
objection to my theory. 

It was at this point, just south of the rear of the cella, that 
we uncovered a small bit of Roman mosaic pavement of a com- 
mon type of black and white cubes. This gave the level at 
the centre or highest point of the substructure. From this 
point the descent toward the level in the rear, on the Via Pel- 
licciai was quite rapid. I uncovered one of the line of staircases 
which lead from one level to another in these buildings that faced 
the street. Even at present the method of descent from the 
little square to this street is correspondingly abrupt and by 
means of steps in the vicoK on either side. There are six steps 
on the west side {Scaletta Pellicciai) and thirteen steps on the 
east side {Scaletta S. Marco). The descent on the front, toward 
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Corso Borsari, is far more gradual. Plate II, above, gives a 
section of the ground which makes further detail unnecessary. 

The orientation toward the north and the general arrangement 
and dimensions being fairly well established, two things were 
important: (1) to obtain proof of the original Roman level 
at various points; and (2) to discover remains of the archi- 
tectural and decorative details, especially of the podium of the 
temple and the encircling wall of the Forum. 

A couple of holes in the dirt bottom of a cellar disclosed the 
Roman level on both the north and south sides, and made it 
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Figure 1. — Plan of Central Part of Verona Corresponding 

TO Roman City 

(Augustan walls and main avenues in ink) 

possible to complete the measurements and study of mouldings* 
pilasters, cornices, etc., which can be seen in the accompanying 
drawings. They were all made from the sketches and measure- 
ments of myself and Prof. Gaetano Giusti by the architect G. 
Malgherini of Rome, who has made a specialty of the archae- 
ology of Roman architecture. 

Whatever it was that I had found, one thing was certain: 
that it was of one design and one construction and part of a 
long line of free standing low walls with intermediate construc- 
tions. It was not easy, in the maze of cellars, working lantern 
in hand, and passing by a network of staircases, to orient oneself 
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exactly and to connect the lines and levels of the Roman walls. 
But, when all the separate memoranda were put together, a 
consistent scheme was evident, and, what was extremely impor- 
tant, the early date of the work seemed incontrovertible. 

I will now take up the details. To make everything clear it 
will be necessary to begin with the position of these ruins in 
the Roman city. 

In Figure 1 is a plan of the main part of modern Verona, 
which corresponds to the old Roman colony. There were walls 
only on the west and south sides: the river and the citadel on 
the other bank on the hill of Castel S. Pietro, with its fortified 
suburb, sufficiently protected the rest of the circuit. The walls 
are Augustan, I believe, with restorations under Gallienus. I 
have added in black the line of these walls, which can easily 
be traced; also the two gates, the two bridges and the Market 
Forum at the Piazza dell' Erbe. There were, then, two main 
city gates. The first of these is the Western or Decuman gate; 
which was the more important. It is in part preserved and is 
now called Porta Borsari. The second is the Southern or Cardo 
gate, also in part preserved and called Arco dei Leoni. As 
usual, the Amphitheatre was outside the walls. At the opposite 
end of the via decumana from the gate was the principal stone 
bridge across the Adige, near the present church of S. Anastasia, 
leading to the suburb. I have marked it on the plan, because 
remains of its piers and approaches have been found. A second 
bridge, now called Ponte di Pietra and partly preserving its 
Roman structure, stood above it at the end of the second, upper 
decuman street. The amphitheatre was probably reached from 
a gate that corresponded to a third, lower, decuman street. 
On some other occasion I expect to treat of the topography 
of Roman Verona. The present rough memorandum serves 
merely as a key to the present paper, to show the location of 
the present Piazza delF Erbe on the site of the Market Forum 
of the Roman city, at the intersection of the cardo and decumanus 
avenues, and then, near it if not in direct communication with 
it, the Capitoline temple and Judicial or Administrative Forum, 
on the West side. 

To make the relation of the two fora clearer. Figure 2 gives 
the plan of this section of the city between Corso Borsari and 
Via Pellicciai from the municipal map, in which each house is 
numbered. The greater part of the Piazza delF Erbe is given 
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on the right. The section where I found the Judicial Forum 
and Capitolium is in the centre. The various sea-levels have 
been added, showing how the ground falls away not merely 
to the north and south but also east and west. One of the 
most interesting points on this plan is the church of S. Gio- 
vanni in Foro in the upper left-hand corner. It is one of the 
early foundations, and when it was first built the Roman forum 
was still in existence in the immediate neighborhood. The 
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Figure 2. — Plan op City Block, Verona, Comprising Capitolium, 
Judicial Forum, and Market Forum 
(Based on official city plan) 

Piazza delF Erbe would seem too distant, and it is probable that 
annexes of the Judicial Forum, such as the basilica or curia, 
may have extended westward toward the vicolo Corticella, to 
a point opposite vicolo S. Giovanni in Foro, in front of the 
little church. 

On Plate II, below, is a tentative plan embodying the 
Roman walls that were actually seen and studied, between 
A, or Corso Borsari, and B, or Via Pellicciai. The letters, a, 
6, c, d refer to details reproduced in Figures 3, 4, 5, 6. The 
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modern lines of stairs by which the cellar levels are reached at 
or almost at the Roman level, are marked in the hatched lines. 
The cellar floors are in most cases of dirt, pounded hard, and 
only in a few cases, of cement or any other flooring. There 
are, of course, several cellar levels, as the depth is in several 
cases between fifteen and eighteen feet. The point marked a 
and ^^scavo^^ is where the owner kindly allowed a hole to be 
dug so that the Roman level could be reached and the character 
of the base of the podium ascertained. It seemed easiest to find 
at this point. How this was done is shown in Figure 3. No- 
where except in the centre, where brushing with a heavy broom 
uncovered the mosaic {^^musaico''), was the Roman level on the 
surface. At most the surface was, as is shown in Figure 3 or in 
Figure 4, between 0.70 m. and 0.80 m. above the Roman level. 
The doors of communication between the sub-cellas of the temple 
were filled in at some time, to strengthen the walls. They were 
trilithic. The double wall at the south end of these sub-cellas 
is shaded somewhat lighter to indicate that it was torn down to 
the present floor level. The mosaic mentioned above was of 
plain white cubes, divided into panels 2.65 m. wide by narrow 
bands of black cubes, 6 cm. wide. The cubes are small, meas- 
uring between half and three-quarters of a centimetre. 

Plate II, above, gives a section, corresponding to the centre of 
the plan, except that it is made to give at d the small Roman 
doorway on the west side and the present steps in the Scaletta S. 
Marco, leading down to Via Pellicciai. It was in d that the Roman 
level was again found, as it had been in a. It seems probable 
that the solid mass to the north of the gallery of the pronaos, 
marked ''scalinataf' is in part composed of Roman debris 
beside the foundations of the monumental stairway. I have 
marked a tentative Roman level at the Corso Borsari.as between 
1.50 and 1.80 m. below the present level. This may be a trifle 
extreme, as excavations at the Porta Borsari showed a maximum 
of only 0.83 m. below the present street for the old Roman pave- 
ment. 

At this point I would like to call attention to a resemblance 
between the arrangement of these substructures and those of 
the temple of Spoletum,^ which may also have been a Capi- 
tolium. Here also there are vaulted substructures of finished 
construction and with doors of communication. This construc- 

^ See my Roman Cities, p. 158. 
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tion is probably Sullan or even a little earlier. The elevation 
is not, however, nearly as extreme as at Verona. 

The technique of the construction seems rather to favor the 
Augustan date. The study of the evolution of Roman structural 
methods and materials is still in its infancy. The recent inves- 
tigations of Miss Van Deman^ have been very helpful for Rome 
itself; but it is not yet possible to say just how far the norms 
she has sought to establish are applicable either, let us say, to 
the Campanian or to the North Italian Schools. If applicable 
to Verona, the Augustan date would unite most arguments in 
its favor. The first and most important fact is the use of a 
facing of opus quadratum of extremely careful course masonry 
in large blocks in the podium. The facing of the opus caemen- 
ticium or concrete of the cella substructures is in early roof -tile 
bricks, not in the triangular bricks which became the rule as early 
as Claudius. It is true that the rectangular roof-tiles came back 
into favor under Trajan, but at that time they were nob com- 
bined as here with opus quadratum ^ but, from that time forward, 
with the almost exclusive use of opus caementicium in all parts 
of the construction. A very important point in this Verona 
structural system is that the surface decorative slabs, from eight 
to ten centimetres thick, which were torn away from the podium, 
were set against opus quadratum and not opus caementicium. 
This is perhaps the strongest argument in favor of an Augustan 
date. In the brick facing of the sub-cella walls the bricks are 
of larger size than was the rule in Rome. Instead of a length 
of between 20 and 35 cm. they measure ca, 43 cm. in length and 
29 to 30 cm. in width. Perhaps this explains why their hori- 
zontal joints, while not at all excessive (1.5 to 2 cm.), are yet 
slightly thicker than the bed of this period in Rome {ca. 1 cm.). 
Another peculiarity is the use in the upper part of the walls 
of a course of stonework of 60 cm. between every three courses 
of bricks. Under other circumstances this would indicate a 
late date. But, in the case of these northern schools one must 
suspend judgment. In the case, for instance, of the two great 
city gates of Turin, there is no reason to doubt their Augustan 
date, yet their use of triangular bricks would indicate in Rome 
itself a period not earlier than Claudius. Certain features in 
Roman work such as this may easily have originated elsewhere 
and been introduced after a while into the central school at 

2A.J.A. XVI, 1912, pp. 230-251, 387-432. 
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Rome itself. This was the case in another field with figured 
relief sculpture as applied to triumphal arches: it originated in 
Southern Gaul and was not officially endorsed by Rome for 
nearly a century. 
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Figure 3. — ^Verona; Podium of the Judicial Forum 
(a on plan, PI. II) 

The details of the podium given in Figures 3, 4, and 5 speak 
for themselves. In Figure 4 part of the revetment can be seen. 
The slabs that covered the surface between the two pilasters, 
3.62 m. long and 2.20 m. high, had a thickness of about 9 cm. 
to judge from the signs on the base and pilasters. Nowhere did 




Figure 4. — Verona; Podium opposite Capitolium Cella 
(b on plan, PL II) 

I find anything more complete in elevation than what is given 
in Figure 3. Only at one point, marked c on the plan, was a 
block of the crowning cornice of the podium found. The resto- 
ration of the profile of the podium in Figure 5 includes a detail 
under the main cornice which I hesitate to insert at the point 
opposite which it is placed. Only further research can deter- 
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mine whether it belonged to the podium. Similar to the detail 
in Figure 3, where the base line of the podium was secured, is 

the fragment in the Previtali 
cellar, which is not illustrated. 
Passing now to the structures 
in the rear, which do not form 
an integral part of the group, 
but belong either to a line of 
shops or other civil structures, 
I may mention that in the dirt 
flooring there are considerable 
possibilities of discovery. 

At the point marked d on 
the plan I found a small orig- 
inal Roman door, blocked up 
but in almost perfect preser- 
vation. It extended partly 
under the pavement of Via 
Pellicciai. Its east face was 
plain: its west face had 
moulded jambs and lintel. 
Immediately beyond it was a 
line of steps leading to a higher 
level in the direction of the 
temple. These steps were 
covered with an accumulation 
of earth. I uncovered them 
to the extent shown on the 
plan and in Figure 6. They 
are Roman steps; the treads 
measure 0.34 m. and the risers 
0.23 m. Further toward the 
east I found (a on plan) one of 
the jambs of a corresponding 
door indicating a line of these 
doors corresponding to the 
wall lines. They may have been used either for communica- 
tion within a group of rooms or as part of a common passage 
way along the street line. They are too small and narrow to 
be part of a public thoroughfare. Among the debris at this 
point I came across bits of decoration which indicated that the 
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Figure 5. — Verona; Restoration of 
THE Podium of Capitolium and 
Forum 

(Drawing by G. Giusti) 
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walls were faced with marble slabs and that there were small 
details with pilasters and colonnettes. An interesting pecu- 
liarity at this southeastern end of the ancient constructions 
and further up on the west, is that for quite a distance the wall 
of the modern houses rests not on the Roman wall but on the 
crown of the Roman tunnel vault. 

The most valuable building to assist in a reconstruction of 
this Veronese group is, I believe, the Capitolium at the neigh- 
boring city of Brescia, built by Vespasian, relatively in splendid 
preservation, raised on a superstructure above a Judicial Forum 
and with triple cella and broad pronaos. The Forum area at 
Brescia is hidden under the modern pavement, but was partly 
investigated early in the XVIII century and well known before. 
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Figure 6. — ^Verona; Roman Doorway and Steps along Roman Street in 
REAR (South) of Capitolium 
{d on plan, PL II) 

Its dimensions are much greater than the Veronese, but the 
arrangement may have been similar.^ 

In the restoration suggested in Figure 7 Sig. Malgherini did 
not introduce an element which I consider essential: the colon- 
nade flanking the east and west sides, and corresponding in line 
to the width of the uncovered platform on either side of the cella. 
The colonnade was an early feature in such judicial fora; it 
existed at Assisi, where the forum is not later than the second 
century b.c. As the lower part of the forum opened on the 
avenue of the decumanus, it is not probable that the basilica was 
placed at that end, as it was at Velleia and Brescia, but rather 

^ The dimensions are about double. At Brescia the side cellas measure 
14.70 m. instead of 7.20 m. in length as at Verona, and 8.75 m. instead of 
4 m. in width. The basilica at Brescia appears to have been a splendid 
structure across the lower end. 
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on one of the long sides, and that the Curia faced it on the other 
side. Still, this point is not even debatable until trial excava- 
tions are made along the line of approach to Corso Borsari. 

Can anything be done in the way of excavation? Most 
certainly. The lower cellars where the Roman walls were found 
are floorless and almost empty. Without doing any damage 
to the houses, and at very little expense, certain facts could 
be ascertained: for instance, the plan, levels and character of the 
structures in the rear, on Via Pellicciai; the extent to which 
Roman walls were used in the foundations of the houses on either 
side, and whether there were shops or other buildings to the 
East and West. As there is practically no thoroughfare through 
the Piazzetta S. Marco, on account of the steps that close the 
two outlets on the Via Pellicciai, it would be easy, without 
interfering with traffic, to excavate at the lower end of the 
Piazzetta and in the vicolo S. Marco, to find the nature of the 
accumulation along the descent toward Corso Borsari, where 
I believe the stairway stood. Probably this would lead to the 
recovery of fragments of colunxns and other architectural details 
belonging to the forum sufficient to establish its character 
and period. If this were at all fruitful, the low and unimpor- 
tant buildings on the north end of the piazzetta could be con- 
demned at small cost and the whole central area of the forum 
cleared. 

I shall not attack the question as to when Verona became a 
colony, because it is not yet certain that a municipium could not 
have a Capitolium as well as a colonia. As long as the question 
does not affect the date of the forum and Capitolium it need not 
be vital. I am inclined to think that from Augustus to Gallienus 
a municipium and a colonia coexisted at Verona. The muni- 
cipium was entirely on the left bank of the river on and around 
the primitive arx or citadel on the hill of Castel S. Pietro, where 
was the original settlement of Rhaeti, Euganei, and Cenomanni. 
The flats on the opposite bank offered no opportunity for defense. 
Colonists were brought here by Pompeius Strabo in 89 B.C., under 
the Lex Pompeia, and in 49 b.c, when the cities beyond the Po 
were brought under the Lex lulia, it is probable that the muni- 
cipium was estabUshed. Under Augustus, after 27 b.c. but be- 
fore 14 B.C. and perhaps before 23 b.c, I believe that a colonia 
was estabhshed and fortified on the right bank to which the Cap- 
itolium and forum which I have discovered belonged. 
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Verona may have been in the same case as Puteoli was in the 
time of Augustus. Until 61 a.d. PuteoU had had a double admin- 
istration. The original inhabitants administered themselves as 
a municipium: the Roman colony sent there in 560 u.c. = 194 B.C. 
was administered as a colonia. Then, in 61 a.d., under Nero, the 
two were fused into one colony and the municipium ceased 
to exist. ^ Such a condition was evidently found in Republican 
times, not only in cases of old municipia to which Roman or 
Latin colonies were sent but in cases of civitates foederatae such 
as Tarentum, where the two were merged in the time of Cicero. 
Another combination that obtained especially in the early part 
of the reign of Augustus was due to the necessity for taking care 
of hordes of veterans by settling them in already existing colo- 
nies. Two classes were then formed, of cives veteres and cives 
novi each separately administered, with a double ordo. This is 
considered to have taken place between the battle of Philippi 
and 14 B.C. This double administration of one sort or another 
seems the only solution of the puzzle of another northern city, 
Aquileia. It was the latest Latin colony (181 B.C.), yet Vitruvius 
(I, 4, 11) speaks of it as a municipium in the early times of Au- 
gustus, and it is mentioned as a municipium in inscriptions of 
a good period (C.LL, V, 903, 968), and as a colony in other 
inscriptions {C.LL. V, 1084, 1127). Pliny, writing under the 
Flavii, calls it a colony, and so does Ptolemy under the An- 
tonines. A hopeless tangle, a shuffling back and forward from 
one condition to the other, would ensue unless we admit that 
even into the imperial age Aquileia continued a double exist- 
ence with a colonia and a municipium side by side. 

There is only one Veronese inscription^ which refers distinctly 
to '^municipar' functions and it was found used as material 
in a wall near the Castel Vecchio. If we suppose the distinction 
between the municipium and colonia of Verona to have con- 
tinued through the Middle Empire, it must have been oblit- 
erated in 265 A.D. by Gallienus. The dedicatory inscription of 
the Porta Borsari should, I believe, be interpreted in this sense 
and not as it has usually been understood, (C.LL. V, 3329). It 
speaks of the colonia as Augusta Verona, and as nova Gallieniana; 

i/S. V. Coloniae in P. W. 

2 CJ.L. V, 3408 . . . Lucil. lustinus j equo publico | honorib(us) 
omnib(us) \ mumcip(alibus) functus. 
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this would clearly mean that the colony then organized by 
Gallienus was not the first colony. As had been the case at 
Puteoli as far back as Nero, so here the old municipality was 
fused in the colony after the two had lived side by side for some 
three centuries. This, at least, is my suggestion. 

A. L. Frothingham. 

Princeton, N. J. 
Mabch, 1914. 



